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The Whitaker Wright case had in Rufus Isaacs' career at the
Bar an importance apart from and transcending its obvious features
of dramatic interest, for it was at once the most perfect exemplifica-
tion and the most complete justification of the methods of the
more modern school of advocacy which he himself had been
mainly instrumental in introducing.

When he entered the ranks of Queen's Counsel, cross-
examination was still conducted for the most part on the principles
of terrorism, making up in vigour what it lacked in finesse. The
thundering voice, the minatory eye, the resonant crash of fist
upon desk, were the accepted weapons of the cross-examiner, who
gave too often the impression of being more intent upon belabour-
ing the witness than eliciting the truth.

Sound and fury were the dominant notes, and the hapless
victim in the box was often subjected to* a process of hectoring
attrition which would receive short shrift from the judges of
to-day.

Rufus Isaacs had an instinctive hatred, perhaps in part inspired
by his own memories of his year as ship's boy, of bullying in any
form, nor was he equipped by nature or training to compete with
his ferocious seniors at their own game, even if he had desired to
do so. He was therefore under the necessity of evolving a style
of his own which soon proved to be so effective as to convert most
of his contemporaries to its adoption.

Very quiet, very courteous, rarely raising his voice, he never
resorted to browbeating, though he could be severe enough if the
need arose. Nor did he ever lose his temper or even give the
appearance of being ruffled by a witness, however insolent or
obdurate. As he himself always gratefully recognized, Ned
Donnelly's had taught him this invaluable power of control, for
in the boxing ring temper is the surest prelude to defeat. His
tactics, all the more formidable for being unfamiliar, were never
to bludgeon his man but to lead him gently and politely to destruc-
tion. A witness, feeling that this suave and soft-voiced person
could not possibly be dangerous, would follow him confidently
down the paths he indicated and would only realize when it was
too late the pitfalls that awaited him at the end.

He was at one time engaged in a series of heavy cases con-
nected with the tobacco trade, in one of which it was his task to
cross-examine the plaintiff, an expansive and loquacious gentleman
with an obvious admiration for his own gifts of repartee. Every
encouragement was given to the witness to display his talents, and
during the whole of one day he basked in the spectacle of himself
trouncing the famous K.C., thinking pityingly of those persons less